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THE DECORATION OF CITY HOUSES. 
By Ralph A. Cram. 

SECOND PART— THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
(See opposite page.) 
/"TS the thoughtless and debilitated nobility of 
y* the ancient regime cast in an instant all 
classicism and scholasticism to the winds, and 
abandoned themselves with a fine show of ardor and 
earnestness to the passionate romanticism of Jean 
Jaques Rousseau, so, precisely, did the nonchalant 
and novelty-loving society of the United States for- 
swear its cherished Renaissance and delightfully 
Gallic tastes, and declare enthusiastically for the new 
religion of picturesqueness. Parisian decorative 
fashions had become something ennuyeuse, and the 
English Gothic revival and the birth of decorative 
art was really a sensation. The history of this 
absolute and rather laughable change should be 
. written, but not here. The sole connection between 
this subject and the question at pres- 
ent under consideration is the manner 
in which the hall of a residence became 
at once a thing of vital and almost 
primal importance. The consequence 
of this room was published, the Phil- 
istinism of an entrance alley was de- 
clared, and immediately the hall be- 
came a room, an organic part of the 
house. Excellent ! But here, as in every 
other detail, the thing was over-done. 
The revolution was too vast. The pen- 
dulum always swings beyond the point 
of equilibrium. That the hall should 
be one of the most important parts of 
the house is perfectly true. That in 
the country it may become the organic 
center of the social household is also 
true. But reason was scarcely applied 
to the matter, and it was assumed that, 
in a city house, the same law of do- 
mesticity held good. A vital error. To 
a certain extent, a city residence is a 
state establishment, a point that will 
be amplified later on. Since this is so, 
a wholly new series of rules comes into 
force. The hall of a city house cannot 
—should not— be in the least domestic ; 
rather should it be but a stage 
towards this thing. As the vestibule 
must give a first impression of shelter, 
so must the hall continue this feeling, 
yet with no remembrance of the outer 
world, and with a deep suggestion of 
quiet and retirement. As it forms the 
prelude to the state apartments, as it 
were, in event of festivities, it should 
be severe, formal, quiet in effect; not 
dark, but low-toned ; not savage and 
rude, but strong, solid and massive. 
Rudeness of any kind is out of place 
in a mansion in this century, as has 
already been shown. It is perfectly 
legitimate to suggest the effect of 
medieval halls, if one likes, but not by 
copying details and defects— this is the 
work of a blunderer, and one without 
discrimination. As occupation of the 
hall is but temporary, the detail should 
. be broad and effective, but by no 
means pronounced, calculated to leave 
a vague but actual impression. With 
weight and solidity should go warmth 
and repose. Therefore, the color should 
be rich and heavy; never light, unless 
the exigencies of a lightless room pos- 
itively demand it; never cold under 
any circumstances whatever. Beyond 
all else to be avoided is confusion. 
The reckless heterogeneity of house fur- 
nishing that came into vogue with the 
art revival is reprehensible and sense- 
less in the extreme, indicative of the 
chaotic condition of the popular mind. 
Profusion, and so-called picturesque- 
ness in arrangement, is unworthy— bad enough in 
any room— quite unpardonable in a hall. Rather 
should be sought a formality and dignity almost 
approaching barrenness. The coming change in 
methods of furnishing will be towards almost Greek 
simplicity. Therefore, by all means, let the furni- 
ture in the hall be simple— even scanty— and its 
effect come from richness of color and strength of 
form. For it must certainly be borne in mind that 
the hall must convey an impression of space, dig- 
nity, quiet, reserve ; yet cordial, in a grave kind 
of way, and hospitable. The color will take care 
of this, however, for it is quite impossible to feel 
chilled or hurt in a room rich and warm in tone. 
If there is a dado, let it be high and generous ; 
not a narrow three-feet covering, if you like two- 
thirds of the wall. Hang the space above with 



low, warm-toned stuffs ; large, but indistinct in fig- 
ure. Morris fabrics are excellent. Oriental rugs 
are perfect in all respects, save that their use on 
walls is, to a great extent, affected. Pictures are, 
of course, out of the question, unless the hall be 
used as a reception room. Old metal-work is 
precious here— armor, if you have it. A tile floor 
is good, with plenty of rugs to prevent a feeling of 
cold. If hard-wood is used, it should surely vary 
little in color, and be laid in unnoticeable design. 
And surely, also, should the furniture be old, if 
possible; if not, then solid and formal in design. 
As warmth and hospitality must prevail, an open 
fire-place of course is desirable, but out of place in 
a small hall. Here gas is allowable, because of its 
convenience, and because of the draughts. But its 
garishness may be hidden by being enclosed in 
metal filagree shades or lanterns, with pale-colored 
glass. Yet again and again, simplicity and order. 
Hold these two principles firmly in all hall 
decorations. 

Once more. The drawing which accompanies 



the wainscot of oak, stained like the wood in the 
vestibule — a glowing but deep olive ; the draperies 
are of soft, heavy texture, the colors being chiefly 
dull reds, purples and gold, though very low in 
tone. Linen velours and uncut velvet are excellent 
—the heavy plush-like fabrics Of Oriental design 
better still ;— the rugs are of Turkish or Indian 
make, also warm and rich in color; such metal- 
work as there is, is of iron or bronze, brass being 
garish and brilliant. Beyond question, this is the 
place to consider the subject of style; here, at the 
commencement of this series of papers. But space 
is wholly wanting, and the question must be post- 
poned, though it would require pages of this mag- 
azine to fitly consider so wide a question ; for it 
may safely be asserted that the Babel-like confu- 
sion of styles, the helpless ignorance of the law of 
style, the slavish copying and impartiality, the 
stupidity and affectation that now run riot under 
the name of architecture and decorative art, have 
never been equaled in this particular planet. 




CARVED WOOD PANEL, LOUI8 XVI., PROM THE MOSEE DES ARTS DECORATIF9. 



this paper is by no means to be accepted as a 
model of hall decoration. It is hardly formal 
enough ; hardly sufficiently simple ; while it is by 
no means certain that so great a predominance of 
stone is desirable. Again, the stairway is lacking 
in the importance it should possess. In point of 
size, the room is by no means unreasonable. A 
hall twenty feet wide can easily be obtained on 
any lot, while length is practically unlimited. 
Space is surely a most desirable attribute of a city 
house. In the present instance, the entrance is 
through the vestibule on the right, already described, 
while the stairway ascends from the corresponding 
arch beyond the fire-place, which in execution 
would be placed on the opposite side of the hall 
to balance the design. The floor is of red slate or 
sandstone, the upper part of the walls the same ; 



The Renovation op St. Mark's 
Church, which keeps close to its tra- 
ditions, and presents but little varia- 
tion beyond the necessary from year 
to year, offers suggestions to churches 
that, from one reason or another, re- 
new their interiors in a quiet way. 
St. Mark's Church retains its old meet- 
ing-house form. The lines of the in- 
terior are as simple. The chancel is 
scarcely recessed, and long galleries 
flank the organ loft. This is paral- 
leled in every town in the country ; 
and, for this reason, the renewing it 
has just undergone may be of value 
by way of hint or example. The work 
is accomplished chiefly by paint, and 
paint in flat tints over extended sur- 
faces. A dado of a light, brownish 
yellow is the first wall division. A 
border of deep, brownish red, made 
by three lines of varying width — the 
larger between the two — is painted on 
the light-red, in which yellow is felt, 
covers the wall surface to the gallery. 
Underneath the galleries, the lines 
suggest the large panels, and the yel- 
lowish-brown of the dado is repeated 
in thick paint, presenting rough sur- 
faces, with the panels bordered by blue 
similarly treated, and touched with 
gilt. Above the galleries the red tint 
is carried into a dado, checked off into 
large, oblong bricks by the yellow. 
The border here is prominent, being 
of blue, with design stenciled in the 
brownish-yellow, and over a foot wide. 
The yellowish-brown is carried above 
this to the ceiling. 

The ceiling is in a lighter blue 
than that of the border, and is divided 
into panels in which rayed forms and 
discs that have been modeled and 
gilded, have been set. Below the ceil- 
ing and the bright cornice on the side 
walls are slightly curving garlands also 
in relief, and treated in the same man- 
ner. The spaces flanking the chancel 
have the block-like treatment of the 
gallery dado, carried up from the floor. 
The brownish-yellow tint lines the 
chancel, and the fluted pilasters cor- 
respond in color, but in gold. The 
rear wall, above the altar, is divided 
into three panels. In the center is a 
representation of Christ, seated on a 
throne, with two angels adoring at 
his feet. The painting, both in com- 
position and color, is related to early 
Christian art, rather than to later 
religious ideas ; and, while the drawing 
is not pre-Raphaelite, no modeling 
projects it beyond the decorative 
plane. The side panels are symbolical 
with the vine as the chief motive. 

The embrasures of the windows are the only 
other spaces adorned. In the lbwer windows the 
vine again appears, while in the gallery branches 
of palms make the ornament. The arrangement of 
color in the church is thus very simple — brownish- 
yellow, red, yellow again, and blue — while the 
ornament is of the simplest character. The tints, 
of course, are thoroughly harmonious, and in a 
great degree reposeful, which is in keeping with 
the character of the edifice. The only thing that 
remains to be noticed is the handsome brass organ 
rail. The windows for the most part are memorial 
windows of long standing, and in no way remark- 
able. The windows recently added are altogether 
unpretentious, and keep to the same scheme of 
color. 
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